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the idealistic principle, he holds, loses all its significance ; but want 
of space prevented my dealing with it. And, moreover, I see no 
reason why one may not judge the value of a principle by the re- 
sults to which it leads the author, or the adequacy of the explana- 
tion of morality which in his hands it affords. If Mr. Mellone 
wishes his solutions of moral problems estimated by the worth of 
his metaphysical presuppositions, one might have much to say on 
that point also ; for I at least do not believe that this principle of 
Degrees of Truth and Reality, which many writers have hailed as a 
kind of open sesame, does much to solve the problems to which 
it is applied. But to give adequate reasons for this assertion would 
lead us far afield. 

Robert A. Duff.. 
Glasgow. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

A Sketch of Morality Independent of Obligation or Sanc- 
tion. By M. Guyau. Translated from the French. Second 
edition. By Gertrude Rapteyn. London : Watts & Co., 1898. 
Pp. xii, 215. 

This translation is good enough to enable the English reader to 
estimate the value of what Guyau has to say. Guyau's own work 
contains so little close reasoning and so few technicalities, that the 
numerous inaccuracies of his translator can scarcely give rise to 
any important misunderstanding. The only defects of this kind, 
likely to give the student any trouble, are perhaps the unfortunate 
translation "Love of risk" for "Plaisir du risque," consistently 
adopted in Book II. ; the use of "positive" for "certain," as well 
as for " positif" in the sense analogous to that which has given rise 
to the word positivism; the use of "tangible," "evident" (p. 
198), etc., as well as "sensible," for the French word "sensible" 
in the technical philosophic sense; and the consistent use of 
" hypothetically" for "par hypothese." Nevertheless the trans- 
lator appears to be unaware of some very rudimentary points in French 
scholarship. She constantly translates "aussi," at the beginning 
of a sentence, where it has the sense "accordingly," by "more- 
over," "besides," etc. (e.g., pp. 96, 100, 102, 109, 158, 165, 187, 
205); she has "ignore" (p. 103) for "ignorons;" "conscience," 
in the sense of "consciousness," she usually translates "con- 
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science" (e.g., pp. 96, 100); and "sens," in the sense of "direc- 
tion," seems to give her trouble (e.g., p. 97). Moreover, it seems 
a pity that she should have altered Guyau's arrangement of his 
paragraphs, making them longer or shorter at her pleasure, on 
almost every page ; and that she should so frequently have omitted 
his italics, equally without apparent reason. Her English, too, is 
frequently awkward ; whereas, I suppose, Guyau's title to fame is 
partly based upon his literary merits. 

It may perhaps be useful to give a few of the grossest mistransla- 
tions I have noticed ; but it must not be assumed that the list is 
exhaustive: "Propriety of the Sunday" should be "cleanliness" 
(p. 11); p. 17, the stop should be removed from after "reward" to 
after "beg," so as to give the contrary sense to that now given; p. 
49, "possible without a 'why,' " should be "without any possible 
reason;" p. 66, "to rid the assertion of moral justice of" should 
be "to deduce the assertion of moral justice from;" p. 82, "is 
created independent in everything," should be "is changed into 
an independent whole;" p. 152, "every reason, being a priori, 
unites" should be "every reasonable being unites a priori ;" p. 
159, "deduction" (twice) should be "induction," and "a state- 
ment made by" should be "a relation of;" p. 162 (note), "no 
act" should be " any act ;" p. 174, "want him to take it in anger" 
should be "want to make him angry;" p. 181, "It was barely a 
century before" should be "Barely a century ago, before;" p. 
191, "the very last resource of all," should be "our ultimate 
object;" p. 204 (note), "he happens to recognize," should be "he 
has just recognized." 

So much for the translation ; we have only to add that in two 
places (pp. 93, 116), where Guyau thinks it worth while to tran- 
scribe into a note a whole passage from another of his works, his 
translator thinks it only necessary to give a reference to the English 
translation of that work. 

With regard to Guyau himself, I hope it is not necessary in a 
philosophical review to conform to the maxim "De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum." For I confess the contents of the book do not seem to 
fulfil the promise of its title. It might, I think, be more appro- 
priately described as " General remarks on psycho-physics, including 
hortative parentheses, and followed by an appendix on rewards and 
punishments." That this description is not unjust will perhaps be 
allowed, if the author himself be called to witness it. "The ob- 
ject of the science of morals," says Guyau (in the words of his 
Vol. IX.— No. 2 16 
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translator), "is to show how action, produced by the mere effort of 
life, springs incessantly from the unconscious depths of being, to 
enter into the domain of consciousness ; and how, next, action 
may be weakened in this new sphere, often even be suspended ; for 
example, when there is struggle between the instinct of life and 
such or such a belief in the rational order, etc." (p. 80). It is 
unnecessary to quote more. This abstract shows clearly enough 
what is the tendency of the main part of the book. And yet, even 
after this it may be surprising to learn that ethics is " the only 
science" "having for its object neither facts purely unconscious 
nor facts purely conscious" (p. 79). Had Guyau never heard of 
psychology ? 

The fact is that Guyan seems never to have understood the differ- 
ence between "what is" and "what ought to be;" although, 
needless to say, he is anxious enough to tell us what we ought to 
do. This is the more remarkable that in a passage to which he 
refers us (p. 72) in his "Morale anglaise contemporaine," "on the 
distinction of the desired and the desirable," he would seem to 
recognize the difference in question. He there objects to Mill that 
"desirable," in the ethical sense, does not mean "what can be 
desired," but "what ought to be desired." Nothing, one might 
think, could be juster ; but it is disappointing to find that in this 
" Sketch of an Ethics," duty is, after all, said to be nothing but a 
kind of power, and that "I can, therefore I ought" is to be sub- 
stituted for Kant's "I ought, therefore I can." (See pp. 89-97, 
211.) 

This absurdity may perhaps be best explained by a short account 
of Guyau's conception of ethics. He is anxious to base morality 
on " facts ;" but at the same time he recognizes that such a morality 
must be limited, and thinks it should be supplemented by " meta- 
physical hypotheses." The reason why "scientific" morality must 
be limited is that it cannot always supply a sufficient motive for 
self-sacrifice (which Guyau assumes to be good) ; and the " meta- 
physical hypotheses" are called in at this point, because the belief 
that the "unknowable" is of a certain nature may supply such 
motive. Guyau seems not even to see that his "scientific" mo- 
rality supplies no motives at all, but only attempts to find out what 
motives do actually produce the conduct he thinks good ; and that 
his doctrine of "metaphysical hypotheses," since they are merely 
one class of such actual motives, is nothing but a part of his 
"scientific" morality. Still less does he see that to suggest mo- 
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tives for doing things is not the same thing as showing what you 
ought to do ; and still less, again, that he has begged the whole 
question, which he thinks he is discussing, and is throughout pro- 
ceeding on the "hypothesis" that he knows what ought to be done. 
The fact is, it has never entered his head that there can be any 
" hypothesis" as to what is good ; his objection to the " categorical 
obligation of past times' ' is merely that any theory as to what the 
"unknowable" may force us to do can be only an "hypothesis;" 
he does not see that the " categorical obligation of past times" was 
(on the interpretation most favorable to him) merely an hy- 
pothesis as to what we ought to do, not as to what we may be 
forced to do. Accordingly, his objection to Mill's use of "de- 
sirable" seems merely to be this : that it substituted what was pos- 
sible for what was necessary; and hence he declares his belief in 
the immediate context, that this defect was largely supplied by Mr. 
Spencer's larger understanding of what was necessary, which is 
deficient only in that it cannot reckon with the "unknowable." 

The main part of the book is therefore purely biological, psycho- 
logical, or psycho-physical. In this part (pp. 71-15 1), Guyau tries 
to establish what he calls "equivalents of duty," i.e., the motives 
which insure the performance of what he considers to be virtuous 
action. The first three of these are apparently "scientific," — so- 
called because they are what is "desired ;" the last two appear to 
be equally actual motives, but must apparently be considered as 
merely "desirable," because they are beliefs of which the truth 
cannot be proved. Guyau's "scientific" motives appear to be 
" life," which he says is at the same time " cause" and " end" of 
action, and is naturally altruistic as well as egoistic (both "expan- 
sive and intense"). He substitutes "life" for "pleasure," on 
the two grounds (which he confuses) that "pleasure" cannot be a 
"cause" of action in an unconscious being, and that it is not 
always the "end" of conscious action. 

The concluding book, on "Sanction," was distinguished above 
as more in the nature of an appendix, because it does not appear 
to have much logical connection with the preceding discussion. 
Its nature is, indeed, chiefly ethical ; for it consists mainly in at- 
tacks on various justifications of retributive punishment. Guyau's 
own view seems to be that no one ought to be punished, except for 
the preservation of social order in our present state, because every- 
body wants to be happy and therefore (of course) ought to be. 

This "Sketch of an Ethics" would hardly have needed so long 
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a review, but that its author appears to have some reputation. It 
must, however, be admitted that it contains some acute observa- 
tions in the analysis of motives, and, in general, that the intelligence 
displayed in details is quite out of proportion to the utterly un- 
scientific character of the whole. Its justification of the need for 
"metaphysical hypotheses" against "the English utilitarians and 
evolutionists" seems even to show some vague notion of what is 
the proper object of ethics. But its merits, considerable as they are, 
seem to be almost entirely literary. 

G. E. Moore. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

La Dottrina della Coscienza Morale nello Spencer. By 
Dr. Giuseppe Zuccante, Professor of the History of Philosophy 
in the Royal Literary and Scientific Academy of Milan. Lonigo, 
1896. Pp. 199. 

L'ASPETTO BlOLOGICO DELLA CONDOTTA SECONDO LO SPENCER. 

Dr. Giuseppe Zuccante. Roma, 1896. Pp. 25. 

CONDOTTA BUONA E CONDOTTA CaTTIVA SECONDO LO SPENCER. 

Dr. Giuseppe Zuccante. Roma, 1896. Pp. 48. 

INTORNO ALLE ORIGINI DELLA MORALE UtILITARIA DELLO STUART 

Mill. Nota del Dottore. Giuseppe Zuccante. Milano, 1897. 
Pp. 21. 

The first of these monographs, a work of almost two hundred 
closely printed pages, has no table of contents, no index, no head- 
ings to the thirty-one sections or chapters into which it is divided ; 
though Sections i.-xvii. are put under the general heading of 
"Part I., Exposition of the Doctrine," and Sections xviii.-xxxi., 
under that of " Part II., Criticism of the Doctrine." There is a 
list of Errata at the end, which omits " noumeni" (p. 7), "Schel- 
ley" (p. 87), "Pichard Porson" (p. in), "Vundt" (p. 120), 
"Mackinthos" (p. 189), and some other similar curiosities of the 
press. It is a pity that the Essay has not been put before the public 
in a more convenient and more carefully revised form ; for exposi- 
tion and criticism are both excellent in their way, and the style 
strikes even a foreign reader as lucid, flowing, and eloquent. The 
work has been awarded a prize by the revived "Accademia dei 
Lincei." 

The author treats Mr. Spencer's ethics historically as the latest 
form of English empiricism and naturalism, tracing the doctrine so 
far as it is hedonistic or utilitarian back to Hobbes, and so far as it 



